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FEBRUARY MEETING, 1902. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the January meeting and 
the customary reports from the Librarian, the Corresponding 
Secretary, and the Cabinet-Keeper, the President made some 
remairks on the principles which governed the Council in the 
selection of candidates for membership, and communicated a 
memoir of the late Hon. William C. Endicott for publication 
in the Proceedings. 

He then announced as the Committee for consultation and 
conference with Professor Albert Bushnell Hart in the prep- 
aration of his co-operative History of the United States, the 
President and Messrs. Samuel A. Green, Edward Channing, 
James F. Rhodes, and Worthington C. Ford ; and as a Com- 
mittee to attend the commemoration of the eightieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale, Messrs. Henry 
W.Haynes, James DeNormandie, and Edward H. Hall. 

Attention having been called to the application which had 
been made to the State Legislature for an appropriation for 
the preservation of the frigate " Constitution," it was voted that 
a Committee should be appointed to represent the Society at 
any hearing on the subject, and the President and Messrs. 
Edward E. Hale and Thomas W. Higginson were accordingly 
appointed. 

Mr. Henry L. Higginson, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member, and Mr. John B. McMaster, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected a Corresponding Member. 

After a brief reference by the President to the approaching 
celebration of the tercentenary of the organization of John 
Robinson's church at Gainsborough, England, Rev. Morton 
Dexter, who was present at the laying of the corner-stone of 
the memorial church, spoke of the interest of the occasion, 
and said that at that time an address was delivered by the 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, then the American ambassador in 
England. At. the celebration in the course of the next sum- 
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mer an address would be delivered by the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, now the American ambassador in England. 

The President announced the death of a Resident Member, 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder, at Cambridge January 11, and called 
on Mr. Thomas W. Higginson, who spoke as follows: — 

Mr. President and Fellow-members, I was thinking, while 
you spoke of the geographical distribution of the members of 
the Society, how marked the distribution of types of member- 
ship might be even in a small locality ; for example, in my 
own neighborhood. It occurred to me that, when I built my 
house in Cambridge twenty years ago, I had a little circle of 
members of this Society around me, all now passed away, and 
representing rather curiously the various types which we seek 
to have recognized here. I had within easy reach in one 
direction, for instance, Professor Longfellow, representing the 
high type of original and creative minds. I had directly be- 
hind me two fountains of historical knowledge, in " our Dean," 
as he was sometimes called, — Mr. Charles Deane, — and Mr. 
Justin Winsor. In another direction I had Mr. John Fiske, 
the most eminent of American popularizers of historical knowl- 
edge through the tongue and through the § pen; and I had also 
near me one more immediately kindred to my own pursuits 
than any of the others, — the late Mr. Horace Scudder. Rep- 
resenting in a historical direction the aims of the Society, he 
had written a school history, as I had done, and as most people 
in this room have also either done, or thought of doing ; and 
yet he, like myself, was rather to be classed with the men of 
literary pursuits than with historians, and, in his own case 
peculiarly, by his own expressed assignment, among the 
" literary workmen" of the country. In a touching reminis- 
cence, he once wrote his theory of life " when we were poets," 
he said, and described his aims as they then existed, and the 
manner in which he had gradually settled down to what he 
himself called " the desk of a literary workman." At such a 
desk he made himself, I think, perhaps the head of the men of 
that class in America. At least, when I ask myself what 
other man can be found in America, by the great publishing- 
house which he represented, to do the precise work he did and 
stand for what he stood for, I am myself hardly able to point 
to one. In the combination of faculties required, — the care, 
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the appreciation, the power of arrangement, the power of 
decision, the accuracy, and the delicacy of touch, — he stood, I 
think, unequalled among the literary workmen of America ; 
and that which from one point of view was his high distinc- 
tion, from another equally important point of view repre- 
sented his self-sacrifice. I have felt this strongly, in going 
over his books since his death, how distinctly he sacrificed to 
his work what might perhaps in a less modest temperament 
and under other circumstances have been an intellectual suc- 
cess that would have seemed a great deal higher. 

I know of no man who in a few instances has done the higher 
grade of literary work better than Mr. Scudder. In his book, 
"Men and Letters," which I myself had never appreciated 
until I re-read it after his death, you will find an essay on 
Longfellow, — I may say, two such essays, — which impress 
me, who am this moment engaged in a memoir of Longfellow 
for the " Men of Letters Series," and am therefore critical on 
that subject, — as saying, on the whole, the best and keenest, 
the most penetrating and discriminating words about Long- 
fellow that have been said. In one of those, — the paper on 
" The Genesis of Excelsior," — he does what I have never seen 
so well done with any poet before. He takes the original form 
in which that poem is written, as it may be seen in the Har- 
vard College Library, with all its erasures and changes, and in 
those alterations he traces successively, with an irresistible force, 
the action of the author's mind. We follow with him, step 
by step, the impulse, the half impulse, the impulse formed and 
then retracted, as it worked in Longfellow's mind. And I say 
to myself, What was in the temperament of this man that en- 
abled him thus to concentrate his whole life upon work high, 
but secondary ? and I cannot fully resolve upon it. My knowl- 
edge of him, though intimate, is not long enough, does not go 
back far enough, to show me just where began this impulse of 
self -withdrawal, this strain of modesty which we recognize in 
him, and which has made him inestimably useful to all of us 
who have occasion to go over his work, and yet somehow kept 
him short of the very highest aims, which we know, by his own 
confession, were his at the outset. 

I know that I am speaking in a place where all literary 
workmanship of this secondary class is so well done that I 
always think of the form adopted in the preservation of our 
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publications — the arrangement, the indexing, indeed every- 
thing connected with them in this respect — as being something 
to be proud of. I have more than once held it up to English- 
men as a proof that the art of indexing and the art of arrange- 
ment had gone further and higher, as I think, in this country 
than in England. But when we come to Mr. Scudder's 
predilection for all such things, not merely the indexing, but 
the planning out and putting together and re-combining, if 
necessary, a more delicate and difficult type of literary ma- 
terial, we find that same superiority. I think, if any of you 
will take the original edition of the Life of Longfellow by his 
brother, where there were two volumes, evidently shortened 
and hurried at the end, succeeded by a third volume, equally 
large, of final memorials, — and then compare with that, side 
by side on your library table, the same work as it was re- 
organized, I may say, by Mr. Scudder, still appearing in 
three volumes, but with an absolute and perfect re -arrange- 
ment, in such a manner that a person reading it for the first 
time would never think it possible that it was anything but 
an original work, — you will see an instance in which what he 
himself called literary workmanship rises to the region of a 
fine art. And then, when we, as I have said, read these few 
papers in his "Men and Letters," — a volume imperfectly 
named, for if, as the elder Longman used to say, "Book, 
sir, book, it is the title ! " then "Men and Letters " is a book 
without a title, — or if you will read his book on " Childhood 
in Literature," you will find that you are dealing with a man 
capable of a high grade of literary art ; and a man who may 
be justly included, therefore, in that band of eminent literary 
men whom we have lost of the generation now vanishing, — 
who may be classed with them in quality sometimes, if not in 
the quantity of work ; and who might, under more favorable 
circumstances, have been ranked with them, united in their 
literary immortality. 

The President said it had not been the custom to refer to 
deaths of eminent men in no way connected with the Society, 
but there were occasions when there ought to be a departure 
from this rule, and after a brief reference to the recent death 
of Lord Dufferin, called on the Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge, 
formerly United States minister to France, who had known 
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Lord Dufferin long and intimately. Mr. Coolidge spoke in 
substance as follows : — 

I am very glad to speak of Lord Dufferin, for I have known 
him well for ten years. I have a letter which he wrote to me on 
his death-bed, in which he said that he never could recover, 
and spoke about it perfectly calmly ; and I have in my hands 
the last address that he ever made, which was after he was 
elected rector to the University of Edinburgh. 

The most striking thing about him was that he was not 
English. He was completely Irish. He was small in per- 
son, his complexion was brown, his eyes brown, his hair brown, 
— he had a small goatee, quite small, — he wore his mustache 
as the Emperor Napoleon wore his, waxed out on both sides, 
so that nobody would have taken him for an Englishman. He 
was Irish to the backbone. He had all the great qualities of 
his countrymen. His family claim to have been ten or twenty 
generations in Ireland. They descended from the kings, the 
old kings of Ireland ; and his mother was that celebrated and 
lovely woman, Helen, the daughter of Thomas Sheridan, and 
the granddaughter of the great Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
and whom we all know because she wrote " Sitting on the 
Stile, Mary," and two or three other pieces which have be- 
come classic. She wrote a little piece of poetry to her son, 
which she called, I think, " Let there be Light." It was so 
beautiful that the Marquis of Dufferin erected a small marble 
temple to his mother in honor of it, and in it he put a beauti- 
ful lamp to recall her poetry. 

The President was speaking about his first work, " Letters 
from High Latitudes," which I read when I was in college, and, 
although I have not read it for forty years, I can still recollect 
the wit and humor of the speech which he made in Latin — 
in very bad Latin — to the Icelanders, both parties being more 
or less merry, and full of life and wit. 

I need not tell you how remarkable a man he was, nor how 
many remarkable things he did ; but I will mention the three 
principal things on which his fame will rest. In 1874 Canada 
was in a state of discontent. There was a strong feeling in 
favor of uniting with the United States. There had been a 
rebellion in Manitoba, and the Northwestern provinces had 
refused to come in to United Canada. Something had to be 

63 
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done. They sent out Lord Dufferin. He travelled all over 
the country. He made endless speeches. He talked to all the 
leaders on the different sides, and so successful was he that, 
since the time of Lord Dufferin, Canada has been the most loyal 
province to England. Sir Wilfred Laurier told me himself 
that, as a young man, he had headed a party which wanted to 
be annexed to the United States, but that now it was so com- 
pletely dead that he could not find a man in Canada to vote 
that way. 

After Lord Dufferin's return, Egypt was in trouble. It 
was utterly bankrupt, and could not pay the interest on the 
bonds held by the English. The fellaheen were oppressed, 
flogged to death in order to get taxes ; they were seized for 
labor for which they were not paid ; the whole country was in 
a state of disorder ; Arabi had revolted against the Khedive, 
and it was absolutely necessary to England to get possession 
of it. Lord Dufferin was ordered there. He went in 1882. 
He laid out and planned the whole system by which Egypt, 
under the extraordinarily able management of Lord Cromer, 
has become flourishing. Instead of being bankrupt, it has a 
handsome return above the interest on its debt. The fella- 
heen, no longer taxed to death, have become saucy, they are so 
well off. This may all be traced back to Lord Dufferin's 
suggestions. 

In 1884 he went to India as Viceroy. The great trouble in 
India, of course, as we all know, was the land tenure. He 
established laws by which that land tenure became tolerably 
satisfactory. He made peace with the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
and established the boundaries which now exist, and which 
enable England to bid defiance to Russia. And then he added 
an empire to the English Empire. He conquered the whole of 
Burmah. Those are monuments of tact, courage, and far-sight- 
edness of which any man might be proud, but his whole life 
was a life of success. He was ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
he was ambassador in Constantinople, he was ambassador in 
Italy, he was ambassador in France ; and wherever he went, 
his infinite tact enabled him to succeed. 

He married a Hamilton. He himself belonged to the Black- 
wood family. The Blackwoods and the Hamiltons had places 
that were contiguous in Ireland ; and, like all Irish families, 
had fought all the time, and the Hamiltons had put up great 
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buildings which injured very much the Blackwoods, spoiling 
their park. When he succeeded, like Romeo, in getting an- 
other Juliet from the opposite faction, peace was made, and 
the Hamilton people agreed to lease for a nominal sum all 
those obnoxious buildings to the Blackwoods ; but he had to 
pay an annual rent of a silver rose, which he paid to his wife. 
One day, at a large dinner that he gave, the table was covered 
with silver roses, and I inquired what they were. They were 
the rents that had been paid Lady Dufierin. The table had 
also upon it silver trowels, with which he had laid corner- 
stones all over the world ; and silver boxes, in which the free- 
dom of almost every important city in Canada and the East 
had been given to him. 

Lady Dufferin, when I knew her, was the most charming of 
women. She appeared at first shy and reserved, but when you 
became acquainted with her you found not only intelligence 
but sweetness, and the most conscientious endeavors to do her 
duty in the exalted station in which Lord Dufferin had placed 
her. Her whole time was taken up in acts of kindness and 
attempts to do good. She was the head of innumerable charity 
societies, and she never wearied in the endless social calls she 
was obliged to go through. Some idea of her life is given 
in two books she wrote, one on Canada and the other on 
India, which were published after her residence in those 
countries. 

To give you some idea of the fascination and tact of Lord 
Dufferin I will relate a personal anecdote. He had seen me 
before, and I had dined with him ; but it was the custom in 
Paris for the newly arrived ministers to call on the ambassa- 
dors. The ambassadors fixed a particular day, and the minis- 
ters had to go and pay their respects to them. After you had 
said a few words, you got up and retired, and the ambassador 
rose and walked as far as the first door. He stood at that first 
door until you had got to the door of the next room ; then both 
bowed, and his charge* d'affaires, or secretary, handed you down- 
stairs. That was the regular form. I received notice from Lord 
Dufferin that he would receive me on a certain day, at a certain 
hour, and I went. We chatted together, and I got up to go. 
Lord Dufferin stood up and walked to the door with me, with the 
same dignity of manner that all ambassadors assume, I turned 
around and bowed, and he bowed to me, and I proceeded to go 
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downstairs. Suddenly I felt a man's arm pass through my 
own. I looked around, and it was Lord Dufferin's. " Now," 
said he, "I am going to show you some things that I brought 
from India." He led me downstairs and showed me a lot of 
things that he had collected. Then he went with me into his 
wife's bedroom, and showed me the bed, because it had been 
formerly occupied by the sister of Napoleon, the celebrated 
beauty Pauline Borghese. The palace of the English ambassa- 
dor was a superb one, running down to the avenue Gabriel 
from the Faubourg St. Honored and the grounds were capable 
of holding at least 2,000 people. I think I have seen as many 
there, at a reception. When those grounds were bought by 
the Duke of Wellington, he was supposed to have paid 
800,000 francs for them, and they are now valued at 8,000,000. 
They had been occupied by the Bonapartes under the Empire. 
Perhaps, before closing, I should speak about the sorrow 
that befell Lord Dufferin a short time before his death, and no 
doubt embittered his last moments. His eldest son was killed 
in the South African War, and, before he had recovered from 
this calamity, a mining company, of which he was nominally 
chairman, and which had been gotten up by a Mr. Wright, 
collapsed in the most disgraceful manner. Many people who 
had been led to invest their money on the faith of Lord 
Dufferin's name suffered severely, and much bitterness was 
shown. But his character stood so high, and he was so much 
beloved, that when he appeared before the stockholders and 
frankly confessed that he had been deceived, that he had never 
sold a share, and had, on the contrary, increased his holdings, 
he was received with cheers instead of recrimination. The 
fact is that he was entirely incapable of managing money mat- 
ters, and, like Grant, was led away by any swindler who ap- 
proached him, He gave to everybody, and although receiving 
often very large salaries from the government, money slipped 
through his fingers and he spent all he had. He had the gener- 
osity and weakness of the true Irishman. But I shall always 
look upon him as the most lovable, witty, charming companion 
and one of the greatest men that I have known. 

Members of the Third Section having been called on for 
communications, Mr. JosiAH P. Quincy read the following 
paper : — 
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The Decline of Oratory as a Factor in History. 

" The teachings of history " is an expression in familiar use, 
and to give a realizing sense of what these teachings are is 
surely the most important achievement of investigation into 
the past. As the history of every age is the resultant of the 
meeting of many forces, it is natural to inquire what were the 
units in that composition of energies which swept all things 
before it, and how far each is likely to be influential in the 
time that is yet to be. In looking back at the pretty scene of 
the. great drama enacted during the compass of a single life, I 
cannot avoid the question how far each impulse, whose action 
has been witnessed, tended toward the crash and spasm of 
revolutionary change, and how far each has aided the con- 
tinuous progress toward higher ideals that we call reform. 

Tradition, especially Greek and Roman tradition, attrib- 
utes great results to the changes wrought by oratory in the 
collective mind. The practice of the ancient historians of in- 
venting speeches of which they had no report tends to confirm 
this impression. Yet here, as in so many other cases, it is quite 
probable that the work of inconspicuous men has been credited 
to those picturesque figures that loom, somewhat above their 
natural stature, upon the mists of time. As evolutionary 
changes go on, speech takes a lower place in human inter- 
course, and we cannot forget that the Ciceronian phrases, 
which move us as we read them upon the printed page, were 
carefully polished «for the benefit of posterity. 

History, like Science and Art, often requires a technical 
vocabulary, and so it is well to decide what significance is 
properly attached to the word "oratory," and how he who wields 
that force differs from the fluent, intelligent public speaker. 
For the meaning of words widely fluctuates when spoken by dif- 
ferent persons, or written in different contexts. They are, like 
coins, soon worn to dulness by passing from hand to hand, and 
so, as Mill suggested, they must be called in and reissued fresh 
from the die by those who wish to use them. And no words 
in constant use seem to me to require this freshening process 
more than " oratory " and " orator." Not long ago I received 
a circular calling attention to a certain " School " whose pur- 
pose it was to graduate orators. It seemed to me that it might 
as well undertake to supply the world with epic poets, or to 
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stretch every applicant to the stature of six feet. Nascitur, 
non fit, applies quite as much to the man who moves his fellows 
by the strength and harmony of speech as to him who lifts 
them above their self-regarding impulses by the cadences of 
verse. 

A common definition of oratory — Justin McCarthy endorses 
it in one of his histories — is that it consists in a fusion of reason 
and passion. The part assigned to reason in that definition I 
am unable to concede. When Thomas Hobbes declared that 
Democracy must be synonymous with an aristocracy of orators, 
he certainly did not mean that the goddess of reason, with a 
halo of passionate enthusiasm about her brow, would be a fit 
emblem of popular government. When Rufus Choate charac- 
terized a certain speech by Wendell Phillips as " outrageously 
magnificent," he did not intend to imply that in his opinion 
reason was dominant, or even existent, therein. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that there are qualities in 
public speech more to be desired than oratory. To set forth 
facts and inferences that make for clear thinking, — and even 
to brighten them with a rhetoric that will light up a stenog- 
rapher's report, — this will never cease to be an important 
stimulus to right action. But rhetoric, as we use the word to- 
day, is not oratory, though it is often mistaken for it. Were 
they identical in meaning, Edmund Burke, the superb rheto- 
rician, the far-seeing publicist, would be numbered among the 
great orators, — a position to which there is strong contempo- 
rary evidence he had slender claim. Rhetoric will always 
have a power of its own. Rousseau never mounted a plat- 
form, but his distorted dreams of an ideal commonwealth 
were set in a gorgeous rhetoric which makes them a propelling 
force in modern society. 

There are sentences read or spoken upon some public occa- 
sion which are additions to the moral capital of a nation, and 
are prized far above oratory. Such are found in Lincoln's 
Gettysburg address, which we are told fell ineffective upon 
the ears of those who heard it. Instances are easily recalled 
where the music of entrancing delivery has been set to words 
that appealed to the judgment of reflecting men. But if the 
gift of oratory is sometimes bestowed upon the competent 
teacher of well-balanced intellect, it is more likely to descend 
upon one whose earnestness is so ungoverned by any sense of 
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proportion that he may be properly described as a militant 
crank. 

Using language in a popular way, I must define the orator 
as the exceptional man who is able to supplement a conclusion 
of the mind with the full organic push of the body. Thus his 
words pour forth with a magic of expression that keys them 
up to their full value. His ideas are infused, not necessarily 
with reason, but always with physical energy. The mental 
state of the auditor is not induced by that of the orator in the 
same way that it is induced by language of a non-oratorical 
character which is publicly read or spoken. " We do not 
strike because we are angry," says Professor William James, 
" we are angry because we strike " ; it is a bodily manifesta- 
tion which brings about a condition of the mind. The time 
has been when the storm of physical excitement in the body 
of the orator was as contagious as zymotic disease. But it 
was not by the transfer of energy from ghost to ghost, but by 
the action of body upon body, that the new emotion was passed 
into the minds of men. It is through this agency that the 
orator focuses the attention of his hearers upon a single point. 
If he sets before them a high ethical ideal, he closes their e} T es 
upon experience, and delivers them from any sense of the 
difficulties and complications that surround its immediate 
application. He deprives his auditors of their personal indi- 
vidualities, merging them all in that larger organization, that 
group-unit, which is so easily responsive. 

Daniel Webster's off-hand definition of the orator can 
scarcely be improved. He writes to Rev. Mr. Brazer in 1828 : 
" After all, say I, he is an orator who can make me think as 
he thinks and feel as he feels." The thought and feeling are 
for the moment compulsory, though our subsequent judgment 
may be far from ratifying them ; intellectual activity has been 
put to sleep under the spell of emotion. A typical American 
orator, in the sense in which I use the word, was Patrick 
Henry. " His eloquence," testifies Jefferson, as reported by 
Webster, " was impressive and sublime beyond what can be 
imagined, — although it was difficult when he had spoken to 
tell what he had said." According to the same authority, this 
gift of speech made him " our leader in Virginia," although 
" he was a man of very little knowledge of any sort." We are 
also told that "his pronunciation was vulgar and vicious, but 
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it was forgotten while he was speaking." Contrast this with 
what Jefferson srjs of the revolutionary leader in Massachu- 
setts : " For depth of purpose, zeal and sagacity, no man in 
Congress exceeded, if any equalled Sam Adams ; but he could 
not speak ; he had a hesitating, grunting manner." If the 
leadership of the Henrys must diminish, we may hope that the 
leadership of the Adamses will proportionally increase. For 
the orator influential in making history is not necessarily a 
scholar or a thinker, but one possessing a rare kind of nerve 
organization. If his appeal is often to reason, I think it is still 
oftener to passion, prejudice, or ignorance ; the test of his 
power is infection ; his personal feeling expands to a general 
emotion. 

Two speakers to whom I have listened filled throughout a 
long discourse the full requirements of oratory. These were 
John B. Gough and George Francis Train. Neither of them 
added anything to the wisdom of their countrymen, but some- 
thing to their opportunities for pleasurable excitement. 
Gough was the most popular orator of his day. We are 
told that at times he realized an annual income of thirty thou- 
sand dollars from the exercise of his gift, and that he con- 
cluded his performances in such violent perspiration that it 
was his custom to be stripped and rubbed down by an attend- 
ant. Train I heard only once ; he gave a two hours' harangue 
to working men. From my point of view he poured forth non- 
sense ; but it was oratory, — every word of it. So eloquently 
were the crimes of capitalists set forth that the cries Shake- 
speare puts into the mouths of his Roman mob after the oration 
of Mark Antony — the shouts of u Burn, Fire, Kill, Slay," — 
seemed no more than an appropriate comment. If such ex- 
clamations were not heard, it was because public schools and 
a modern environment had diminished the power of oratory as 
a stimulus to human action. But it was easy to understand 
how in a ruder age that headlong rush to the Holy Land fol- 
lowed the appeals of Peter the Hermit. 

I have said that the speakers just mentioned were able to 
maintain the fervor of oratory throughout a long discourse. I 
did not find this to be the case with orators of far greater in- 
tellectual accomplishment ; it was only here and there that 
they were able to produce the highest oratorical effect. And 
one reason of this is not far to seek. To remain at his best the 
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orator must have that burning conviction — that " assurance 
doubly sure" about everything he touches — which it is im- 
possible for those who have reached the higher planes of 
mental development to preserve during an hour or two of dis- 
course. No one can be sensitive to the currents of modern 
thought without a persistent consciousness of the relativity of 
his knowledge, and the incompleteness of the truths he sup- 
poses himself to possess. And for this reason the strenuous 
affirmations necessary to oratory must be occasional rather than 
continuous. It is the widening of the thoughts of men that 
has caused oratory to diminish its direction of history. 

I am confirmed in my impression that the supreme effects of 
oratory have little to do with the graces of original composi- 
tion by recalling the fact that the utterances of distinguished 
speakers which most impressed me happened to be repetitions 
of familiar quotations. These were given with a thrill of ex- 
pression that lifted them to a value undiscovered before. The 
familiar words came transfused by the sudden functioning of a 
nervous organism peculiar to the individual who repeated them. 
They seemed to break from the speakers, — who were Ruf us 
Choate, George William Curtis, and Wendell Phillips, — as 
intense embodiments of feelings with which they were sud- 
denly saturated. To repeat them would be like reading the 
words of a libretto to give the effect of an opera. They 
strengthened my belief that oratory should be regarded as an 
histrionic gift, an outpouring of the organic life, rather than as 
an intellectual quality. 

As new forces are constantly appearing in history, the old 
ones pass out. This art of insinuating opinions into torpid 
hearers has not the power that it once possessed. For if the 
orator is to inflame it is important that he be inflamed by the 
ready response of an audience; and this he is less and less 
likely to command. His rivals — the newspaper, the periodi- 
cal, the free library — have left him in the rear. But this 
strengthens the chief hope of popular government that the 
truthful word soberly spoken will not be sacrificed to that 
which is for the moment more impressive. The influential 
speaker will always be with us ; but we may believe that his 
influence will be more and more due to the intellectual equip- 
ment of the man and less and less to the hypnotic persuasions 
of the orator. For if the future movement of history tends 

64 
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towards better social conditions, it will imply the leadership of 
a type of character of which the past furnishes very few exam- 
ples. It will depend upon the control of men who can join 
the passionless acquisition of exact and extended knowledge 
with a passionate ardor in the discharge of the public duties it 
indicates. For if the popular orator can no longer direct or 
modify the course of history to the extent that was once within 
his power, there remains a lesson he has taught. Reason to 
exert a maxim of power must be charged with feeling ; and if 
it is given to fewer exceptional men to mingle them in words, 
it is all the more important that they be united in action. 

Mr. William R. Thayer read the following paper : — 
Wliat should our National Holidays Commemorate ? 

One of the most remarkable recent changes in the United 
States has been the intensifying of interest in our history. 
Beginning with the celebration of the earliest Revolutionary 
centennials, it spread rapidly until it now embraces every part 
of the country and every period of its career. Patriotic orders, 
historical societies, local antiquaries, pedigree hunters have all 
been working in different ways to the same ends, — the sifting 
and preserving of papers, relics, and monuments. Great masses 
of material have been published. The poorest village has set 
up its memorial stone ; the humblest event has not escaped 
the monographer ; no corner is too remote for the historical 
pilgrim. 

This popular movement came not a day too soon ; for indif- 
ference to the past and neglect of its remains had already 
caused the destruction of many precious things. In our cities 
the demand for modern buildings and thoroughfares naturally 
swept away ancient landmarks which blocked the course of 
traffic. In Boston, to cite the experience of our oldest city, the 
John Hancock Mansion was demolished in 1863 ; but a dozen 
years later, when it was proposed to tear down the Old South 
Meeting House, public sentiment was already quickened, and 
that important monument has been saved. More recently still, 
this historic sense prevented the demolition of Bulfmch's facade 
of the State House, — the crowning object, for nearly fourscore 
years, in the landscape of Boston. What saved the Old South ? 
What saved the Boston State House ? Historic considerations, 
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and those alone. There were plenty of architects who believed 
that they could design a capitol far more imposing than Bul- 
finch's, and many financiers who coveted the site of the Old 
South ; but in one case and in the other the popular judgment 
decided that history and not architecture, nor even commercial 
convenience, had the first claim to be heard ; and this decision 
posterity will applaud. 

The maturing of the historic sense is surely one of the most 
important benefits that can come to a people ; and it is, in large 
measure, a benefit that has just begun to be felt by us. It must 
serve us more and more in proportion as we know the past and 
understand it, and as we accept it as an example or a warning 
for the present. Before the invention of printing, the past was 
for most nations merely tradition, the stories of old wars, born 
of racial feuds and dynastic conflicts, transmitted from father 
to son with no clear purpose running through them. But the 
diffusion of books led to the preservation and publication of 
documents, and the gradual amassing of great stores of evi- 
dence concerning the past. Reading that evidence, comparing 
one episode with another, each nation has come to discover 
something more than the blind clash of hereditary hates in the 
by-gone centuries ; it discerns, more or less clearly, a purpose 
in them ; or, to say the same thing in another way, it sees the 
gradual unfolding of its own character, the development of 
those traits which distinguish it from its neighbors. When a 
nation reaches this stage, it rises to the level where its acts 
should be based on reason and not on instinct or caprice. Un- 
derstanding itself through and through, knowing its strength 
and its weakness, its interests, its capacity, and its ideals, it 
will subordinate each special or temporary affair to the dictates 
of a permanent policy. 

To assert that any nation has reached this height of reason- 
ableness, would of course be folly ; but the unparalleled stabil- 
ity of the Venetian Republic shows how, even before the age of 
printing, a whole people could awake to a sane understanding of 
itself, and act accordingly. So, latterly, England has surpassed 
all other countries in pursuing a consecutive policy which, in 
spite of mistakes due to false premises in special cases, made 
her, from Waterloo down to the Boer War, the chief power in 
the world. Self-knowledge is as indispensable to a nation as 
to a man ; the means for attaining it will go on increasing ; 
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for henceforth the contemporary records of national life will 
abound, and the deductions which will be drawn from this evi- 
dence must approach more and more closely to the truth. This 
result accords with the process through which mankind are 
slowly climbing from the lower state of instinct to the higher 
state of reason and will. Intelligence is the first requisite in 
all the business of modern life ; even in war it has superseded 
brute courage ; and before long it will be necessary to national 
existence. 

To awake to the importance of the Past is, therefore, the 
hopefullest sign of maturity. We began by commemorating 
historic events, and by preserving buildings rich in associa- 
tions ; we went on to collect documents, to form archives, to 
edit and publish and interpret, until at last it is possible to 
take a philosophical survey of American history from Colonial 
times down to the present. Interpreters may differ as to many 
details, probably they always will differ, — for history can never 
be a science, like chemistry or mathematics, although it can and 
should be studied in the scientific spirit, — but the main facts 
are beyond dispute. And it should be the concern of our edu- 
cation so to impress these facts that they may become a part of 
the fundamental stock of ideas of every American, forming 
the basis of public opinion, and operating automatically upon 
our national conduct. Were this achieved, many a suggested 
policy would be quashed without discussion, because the 
national consciousness would instantly recognize that it ran 
counter to those facts. So the Past would be a guide, and not 
a tyrant. As it is, we vibrate between neglect of the Past in 
those fields where it can teach us much precious wisdom, and 
slavish subservience to the Past in matters on which it never 
had the right to speak with authority. 

How can this education in national consciousness be ex- 
tended? Obviously, the chief means lies directly through 
historical instruction. Thanks to the group of historians who 
have sprung up during the last quarter of a century, American 
history, which used to be the bane of school-boy or collegian, 
has become the most popular of studies. John Fiske, through 
his books, essays, and lectures, revealed to hundreds of thou- 
sands of mature men and women the surpassing interest of our 
American story. Many another historical writer has been busy 
presenting this history from different points of view, or adapt- 
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ing it to the needs and tastes of all classes of readers. Our 
most recent eminent historians do not scorn to write for the 
young; and the young have learned that the lives of many 
Americans were as truly romantic as those of mediaeval bandit 
heroes like Richard the Lion-hearted and Robert the Bruce. 
The many-sided attractiveness of Abraham Lincoln has liter- 
ally fascinated the present generation. And at last George 
Washington, that transcendent figure in all history, whose 
power to influence posterity was for a time curtailed because 
super-serviceable biographers substituted for him the mummy 
of a prig, reducing him to a formula of all the virtues, sans 
flesh, sans blood, sans heart, sans everything — save chill; a 
creature whom we could not believe had ever lived and who 
consequently could exert no helpful influence over us, — the 
real George Washington at last is being unprigged, is being 
restored to the human, not to lose aught of majesty or ven- 
erableness — far from it ! — but to shed his example over ever- 
widening generations of self-governing men and women. So 
long as Washington was a plaster simulacrum of abstract 
morals, — an ethical scarecrow, — perched on a high pedestal, 
how could a living politician feel that that statue could in any 
wise minister to him ? But now every one in public life — the 
officer in the field, the administrator, the governor, the presi- 
dent — knows that the real Washington was harassed by trials, 
doubts, and dangers similar to his own, — only worse, — and 
overcame them by patience and magnanimity, by justice and 
inflexible righteousness, and knowing this, he will be strength- 
ened for his own ordeal. 

The outlook for the education of our national consciousness 
through books and direct teaching seems, therefore, most favor- 
able; but there is one agency, and that an important one, 
which has been hitherto neglected, although it might, if wisely 
employed, contribute to the end we have in view. Our Na- 
tional Holidays ought to epitomize our national history, so 
that year by year, as each recurred, every man, woman, and 
child in the country should be reminded of its significance. 
We keep the holidays already, but in desultory fashion. They 
might so easily serve as the simplest and best aids to the stimu- 
lation of our national consciousness, that I venture to repeat 
here suggestions which I have made elsewhere. 1 
1 New York Evening Post, July 1, 1899. 
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A moment's glance at the system of festivals and fasts in the 
Roman or the Greek Church will show how effective such a 
system is in impressing on even the most ignorant the few 
events connected with the history or doctrines of these churches 
which are held to be essential. Advent, Christmas, Good 
Friday, Easter, Ascension, — the annual celebration with ap- 
propriate service of these holy days brings concretely before 
the masses the chief passages in the Gospel story. Is there 
any reason to suppose that the few vital facts in our national 
development could not be popularized in the same way ? 

What essential principles have been bodied forth in the 
origin and growth of the United States? They have been 
Liberty, Independence, and Union. The American Colonists 
who from 1760 to 1775 resisted the tyranny of the British 
Crown had for the most part no intention of setting up a sepa- 
rate government ; they simply demanded the restitution of those 
rights — " the ancient English liberties," they called them — 
to which, as British subjects, they claimed they were entitled. 
But when the actual struggle ensued, the Colonists, despairing 
of a satisfactory reconciliation, proclaimed their Independence ; 
and later, when through the long hardships of the Revolution 
they had won independence, they proceeded to form a confed- 
eration. What principle underlay this new compact of the 
Thirteen Colonies ? The principle of Union ; at first hardly 
understood, then questioned, then debated, then denied, then 
fought over, and at last, in 1865, accepted as fundamental to 
the existence of the United States. These three principles, — 
Liberty, Independence, and Union, — striven for and attained 
separately, one leading to the next, and all now indivisibly 
welded together, — should be perpetually celebrated, so that 
every American might realize that any policy which tended 
to abridge Liberty and Independence, or to destroy Union, 
threatened the very life of the Republic. 

Now of our national holidays only one, the Fourth of July, 
— Independence Day, — commemorates one of these essentials ; 
Liberty and Union are not yet properly celebrated. Neverthe- 
less there are two existing holidays which might easily be de- 
voted to them. For many years a day in April was set apart 
in New England and elsewhere as a day of fasting ; but when 
it lost its religious character, and became in fact a spring feast 
day, it was given up, and in its place the Nineteenth of April, 
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the anniversary of the fight at Lexington and Concord, was 
established as a holiday. Without regard for historical fitness, 
this new festival was dubbed Patriots' Day, — a title which 
might with more propriety be given to the anniversary of any 
other occasion where our citizens risked their lives for the 
Commonwealth. Indeed, the men of Lexington and Concord 
were not specifically fighting for their country at all, they were 
fighting for Liberty, and most of them expected, having re- 
covered it, to end their days as subjects of George the Third. 
It is on every account desirable, therefore, that the Nineteenth 
of April should be called Liberty Day, and that its observance 
should spread throughout the land, in order that Americans, to 
the remotest generations, may never forget that on Liberty as 
a corner-stone their State was built. 

To commemorate Union, we have only to modify Memorial 
or Decoration Day. The modification need not be violent, it 
need wound no susceptibilities ; the time for it is ripe. Memo- 
rial Day, which had its origin in the beautiful custom of plac- 
ing flowers on the graves of soldiers who died in the Civil War, 
must inevitably take on a larger meaning or become obsolete. 
At first it was consecrated to personal bereavement, the most 
poignant of emotions ; but already the occasion has lost this 
personal character for more than half our population who have 
grown up since the war ended ; and even the surviving rela- 
tives, friends, and comrades of the men who died forty years 
ago no longer feel that insistent anguish which made their first 
Memorial Days solemn and touching. The new generation 
does not abandon itself to lamentation, it honestly enjoys a 
holiday which falls at the most enchanting season of the year, 
and has no keener sense of bereavement for those who fell at 
Gettysburg in 1863, than for those who fell at New Orleans in 
1815. This enjoyment jars on the survivors to whom the day 
is still a solemnity ; but when they shall have passed away — 
and it would be easy to compute when that will be — the dec- 
orating of graves, if continued at all, will be done perfunc- 
torily, — and so lose its hold on the imagination and the heart, 
— or we must breathe into it a new, imperishable significance. 
Does not everything point to the conversion of Memorial Day 
into Union Day, through the gradual subordination of the 
sense of personal loss to the recognition of national gain? 
Time itself is hastening this change, which shall fix our atten- 
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tion, not on the deaths of individual soldiers, but on the great 
cause for which many of them died, and on the great fact of 
Union which blesses all who survive. For the vital outcome 
of the Civil War was the preservation of the Union, and since 
we are once more a united people, rejoicing to declare Union 
essential to our national life, this fact ought to be celebrated 
among our historic festivals. And what could be more fitting 
than to transform the day of Personal Bereavement into the 
day of National Union ? Has not Providence bidden us to do 
this, by bringing the greater harmony out of the great discord 
of the war ? 

Such a recognition of our historic structure would add im- 
measurably to the educative value of our holidays. Liberty, 
Independence, Union, were won through the collective effort 
of the nation ; but we ought also to honor one private virtue, 
Patriotism, which should be the first equipment of every citi- 
zen, for on it all these, and the maintenance of free govern- 
ment, depend. Happily, in George Washington we have the 
supreme embodiment of Patriotism, and in observing his birth- 
day as a national holiday, we have taken the best way to keep 
bright the knowledge of this cardinal civic virtue. With the 
Twenty-second of February already dedicated to the peerless 
patriot, it seems superfluous, if not impertinent, to assign the 
Nineteenth of April to patriots in general. 

By some such systematic remembrance of our national evolu- 
tion as I have imperfectly outlined, our holidays would gain in 
interest, in associations, in power to stamp on the dullest mind 
the few elements of true Americanism. The meaning of each 
festival would be as clear as if it were the title of a chapter 
of the history of the United States. The incomputably pre- 
cious experience of our forerunners, which now lies latent or 
neglected, would then come constantly into play, warning us 
what not to do, and teaching us what to do. Through for- 
getfulness of bygone mistakes, each generation of legislators 
repeats the old proved errors, and misses the guidance of the 
past. 

The scheme of holidays which I have described involves no 
innovations. The holidays themselves have already been set 
apart; the historic facts to be commemorated are plain; it 
only remains to join them. In the future, other elements may 
slowly be unfolded as essential to the nation. Possibly, for 
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instance, the community of interests of the Anglo-Saxon race 
may be regarded as worthy of annual celebration ; and then, 
what day could be more appropriate for an All-Saxon jubilee 
than the twelfth of February, — the date on which, in the 
year 1809, Charles Darwin was born in England and Abraham 
Lincoln was born in America ? In that coincidence there well 
may be a prophecy. But leaving the future to take care of 
itself, it concerns us to know the Past, which is our heritage, 
and to draw from it, as from an inexhaustible reservoir, the ex- 
perience which shall quicken our patriotism, instruct and 
ennoble our government, purify our laws, and make us one 
people in thought and wish and act. The great nations that 
are to be will be great, not because of their teeming popula- 
tion, nor of their imperial area, but because of their character. 
To get character, a nation must possess that self-knowledge 
which can corne only through a true understanding of its 
history. 

Mr. William S. Appleton said : — 

I think this meeting should not pass without notice of the 
death of John Ward Dean, perhaps the foremost antiquarian 
in these parts since the death of James Savage. He ought to 
have been a member of this Society twenty years ago, and I 
hope and think that I am not the only one who regrets that 
his name is not on our roll. But unfortunately this mistake 
cannot now be rectified. He has left his record in the "New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register," of which he 
was Editor for something more than twenty-five years. Out- 
side of this his most important works are the Memoirs of the 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward and the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, 
both very carefully done. His worst failing was that of la- 
mented McKinley : he was too good-natured, too kind-hearted. 
He made it a positive rule that nothing but good should be 
said of works reviewed in the " Register." Consequently one 
looks in vain there for any real honest criticism, even of the 
poorest Genealogies, the most commonplace Town Histories. 
But this failing is among us perhaps reckoned rather a good 
quality, no matter how misapplied ; and I should not mention 
it except for its misleading results. My own association with 
him was always of the pleasantest. 

65 
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Mr. William P. Upham read the following paper : — 

At the meeting of the Society in March last, upon the read- 
ing of a paper by Mr. Franklin B. Dexter on the manuscripts 
of Jonathan Edwards, reference was made to certain notes 
therein written in short-hand which Mr. Dexter asked me to 
decipher. I then stated that I hoped at a future meeting to 
submit a full translation of these notes and some account of 
the peculiar system of short-hand used by Edwards. 

After a good deal of patient study of this obscure writing, 
I have at length been able to obtain a complete translation, 
which I now present with confidence in its entire correctness. 

These writings in short-hand by Jonathan Edwards occur on 
the inside page of a leaf, now preserved at the Yale University 
Library, called by Dr. S. E. D wight, in his Life of President 
Edwards, the " cover " of the " Notes on Natural Science." 
(See the accompanying half-tone reproduction of the short- 
hand.) 

The page referred to contains twenty-one brief rules laid 
down for himself by Edwards as important to be observed by 
him in writing a treatise on philosophy and natural science. 
Dr. Dwight (on page 41, and again on page 702) gives these 
"rules," with the exception of the short-hand parts, which 
have probably never been deciphered until now. 

These " rules," which were evidently memoranda for his 
own private use, and not intended for the public eye, are very 
remarkable for their simple shrewdness and good sense, and 
are especially interesting for those who are considering the 
question whether Edwards derived his theory of the ideal 
existence of the material world from the writings of Berkeley. 
For this reason I have thought it would be well to print them 
in full with the short-hand portions as deciphered in their 
proper place and connection. 

In the following rendering all doubtful words are enclosed in 
brackets. The parts in short-hand will be indicated by italics. 
As the short-hand has neither punctuation nor capitalization to 
mark the division of sentences, such division will not be made 
where there is any doubt. 

[1. Try not to] silence, but to gain. 

[2. To give but] few Prefatorial admonitions about the stile and 
method. [It doth an] author much hurt to show his concern for 
these things. 
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[3. What is] Prefatorial not to write in a distinct preface or in- 
troduction, but in the body of the [treatise *] treatise 2 then I shall 
be sure to have it [read] by every one. 

[4.] Let much modesty be seen in the stile. 

[5. Not to insert] any Disputable things or that will be likely to 
be Disputed by learned men for I may depend upon it they will 
Receive nothing but what is undeniable from me that is in things 
Exceedingly beside the ordinary way of thinking. 

6. The World will expect more modesty [because'] of my circum- 
stances in America young &c. Let there [therefore'] be a super- 
abundance of modesty and [though perhaps 'twill] otherwise be 
needless it will wonderfully make way for its reception in the world. 
Mankind are [by] nature proud and exceeding envious [and ever- 
more] jealous of such upstarts and it exceedingly irritates and af- 
fronts them to see them [appear] in print. Yet the modesty ought 
not to be affected and foolish but decent and natural. 

7. When I would Prove any thing to take special care that the 
matter be so stated that it shall be seen most Clearly and Distinctly 
by every one just how much I would Prove, and to Extricate all 
Questions from the least confusion [by words 8 ] or ambiguity of words 
so that the Ideas shall be left naked. 

8. In the course of Reasoning not to Pretend any thing to be 
more certain than Every one will Plainly see it is, by such expres- 
sions as its certain its undeniable &c. 

9. [As much as I can to avoid terms of art 4 ] to be very moderate 
in the use of terms of art Let it not look as if I were much Read 
or were conversant with books or the learned world. 

10. [In the method of things things are to 5 ] in placing things 
[first] Respect is to be had to the Easiness & intelligibleness the 
clearness and certainty [to the] Generality, and according to the 
Dependence of other things upon them. 

11. Never to [Plead 6 ] Dispute for things after that I cannot 
handsomely Retreat upon conviction of the contrary. 

12. In writing let there be much Compliance with the readers 7 
weakness and according to the Rules in the Ladies library Vol. 1 
p. 340 & seq. 

13. Let there alwaies be laid down as many Lemmata or prepara- 
tory propositions as are necessary to make the Consequent proposition 
clear and [perspicuous]. 

14. When the Proposition allows it let there be confirming Corol- 
laries & Inferences for the Confirmation of what had been before 
said and Proved. 

1 Cancelled. 2 Interlined in short-hand. 8 Cancelled. 

* Cancelled. * Cancelled. 6 Cancelled. 

7 Interlined in short-hand over a cancelled word " readers." 
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[15.] Oftentimes it suits the [Reasoning *] subject and Reasoning 
best to Explain by way of objection and answer after the [manner] 
of Dialogue [like the Earl of Shaftesbury 2 ]. 

[16. Alwaies] when I have occasion to make use of Mathematical 
Proof to acknowledge my ignorance in the Mathem[atics] and only 
propose it to them that are skilled in that science ivhether or no that 
is not mathematical proof. 

[17.] [Before I venture to Publish 8 ] Before I venture to publish 
in [London 4 ] London to make some experiment in my own country to 
play at small games first. That I may gain some experience in writing 
first to write letters to some in England and to try my \_hand iri] 
lesser matters before I venture in great. 

[18 If] I publish these propositions that are so metaphysical that 
'tis probable will be very strange to many [of the ?] Learned deal- 
ing in philosophy to propound them only by way of question as 
modestly as possible and the reasons for them not as if I thought 
them anything like demonstration, but only as worthy to bring the 
matter [into] consideration, entirely [submitting'] them to the Learned 
in Nature and [ 5 ] and if it be possible to conceal my 

determination.* 

19. Lest I may mention a great many things in places [that 
people] of the World will think but frivolous reasoris for the proof 
of what I drive at, not to mention such as I fear this of as what 
I depend on for proof but to bring them in so that the force of the 
reasons may naturally and [unavoidably] be introduced to the mind 
of the reader. 

[20. To bring] in those things that are very much out of the 
way of the World's thinking as little as possible in the beginning of 
[a] treatise. It wont do for [maybe~] it will give an ill prejudice 
a tincture to the readers mind in reading the rest. Let them [be?] 
have a good opinion by beginning [with] the other first, and [then] 
they will more easily [receive?] strange things from me. If I 
[tell] it at first it will look something like affectation of telling 
something strange^ [to] the world. They must be pleased with seeing 
what they believed before concurred [upon ?] before they will bear 
to [be contradicted 8 ] see their opinions contradicted. Let the way 
be so proved that they may be unavoidably [ ] [a belief], 

[21. Use as] few terms of art as I can conveniently. 

1 Cancelled. 2 These words are omitted by Dr. Dwight. 

3 Cancelled. 4 Cancelled. 

5 Two cancelled or illegible words. 

6 He probably meant by this that he would not put forward his own opinion 
as to the determination of the question proposed. 

7 Cancelled. 8 Cancelled. 
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Our associate, Professor Egbert C. Smyth, has in his pos- 
session the original manuscript of the. "Notes on Natural 
Science" above referred to. In this manuscript are three 
short-hand memoranda which I have deciphered as follows, 
omitting cancelled words (see the accompanying reproduction 
from the manuscript) : — 

a. " Or this axiom may he proposed thus nothing acts where it 
is not or nothing is acting where it is not at all." 

6. " Preface. Here are some things in this philosophy that have 
been published to the world before perhaps I did not leave out 
because they were [pertinent ?] to the orderly continuity of the 
treatise. If I come to them I will not stand x to quote. Others 
they that [are?] acquainted with the learned world will be able to 
distinguish." 

c. " Order. Let there be assumptions not only at the beginning 
of the [whole T\ treatise but at the beginning of every part to prepare 
the way for the easy reception of what follows. Let them be such 
as are very evident and plain either in [themselves 1 ?] or from what 
may be proved before. Let there also be corollaries at the end of 
every part that will make way for what is otherwise [observed 1 ?]." 

The object which Edwards had in view in making these 
short-hand entries is rendered more intelligible by a considera- 
tion of the time and circumstances of his writing the " Notes." 
For this I must refer to a very interesting account by Profes- 
sor Smyth in the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society, October 23, 1895. In regard to the time, it may be 
said generally that the " Notes " were written not far from the 
year 1720, some of them probably as early as the year 1718. 

The subjects of the different entries, sometimes covering a 
few lines and sometimes several pages, are not connected or 
classified in any order, — a fact which is lost sight of in the 
printed copy, where the entries are re-arranged by subject. 

It is evident that Edwards had, at that time, the intention 
to write for publication a philosophical treatise, for which 
these notes were preparatory; and it is probable that his 
method had been, from a very early period in his life, to jot 
down, possibly at times in short-hand and on slips of paper, 
such observations and reflections as occurred to him, partly 

1 What Edwards meant by the word " stand " appears from an expression in 
a phrase at the beginning of the " Notes " as to setting down propositions only -as 
postulates " without standing to prove them " (See D wight, p. 702). 
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original and partly derived from others ; and these were after- 
wards copied off on sheets like those now preserved, with more 
or less correction and alteration, leaving spaces or drawing a 
line between the different things so entered. These discon- 
nected articles were subsequently to be drawn from for his 
intended treatise. This explains the meaning of the expres- 
sion " I did not leave out " in the short-hand which I have 
marked b. 

Of the three short-hand entries marked a, 5, and <?, all of 
which, from appearance, were written at about the same time 
as what precedes and follows, the one which is marked a is 
evidently a continuation of the line where it appears. 

The entry marked b bears directly upon the question how 
far his conceptions were original. It seems to me to be 
merely a memorandum for the preface to his treatise, to the 
effect that the " learned world " will easily distinguish such 
unnecessary quotations of observations already published as 
he may inadvertently neglect to strike out. The memoran- 
dum might naturally be suggested by what goes before on the 
same sheet, where observations already published are mingled 
with original reflections and observations of his own. A brief 
description will show this. 

The sheet begins with an article on " the motion of the fixed 
stars backwards in the ecliptick" (D wight, p. 759). Then 
come the following notes : — 

" N. B. That the separation of hetorogeneous rays in the 
Rainbow is not at the Reflection at the concave surface but at 
the twQ Refractions Going in & Coming out. There is not a 
different Reflexibility but only Refrangibility." 

A note on atoms. 

A very original statement, reasoning from the " Abyss " of 
water under the surface of the earth, that water must be com- 
pressible "if there be a force sufficient ;" (D wight, p. 746). 

A treatment of the pleasure which the mind has by the sense, 
as arising from harmony of motion, etc. (Dwight, p. 721). 

A description of the rage of " Satan defeated." 

Then the following note, not printed by Dwight : — 

" Gravity that there is so strong a gravitation in little 
bodies is not only provable by Reason & Demonstration but 
by Every Days experience innumerable ways in liquors and 
solid bodies the ascent of water upwards in Glass the spread- 
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ing of wet in dry things up as well as down the immediate] 
drinking up of water by tow the adhesion of smooth things or 
things wet so that there may be no distance but what is filled 
up by water and an infinite number of the like no other way 
can the suspension of quicksilver inches high in a tube be 
accounted for as tis known it will be suspended if the tube 
be thoroughly purged of all air and carefully turned up and 
steadily fixed but this way it may clearly easily and fully be 
accounted for." 

The next article is a discussion of " Axioms " (Dwight, 
p. 760), in which the short-hand marked a occurs, and between 
" Axioms" and "Elasticity" (Dwight, p. 744) is the short- 
hand marked 6, that marked c coming between " Elasticity " 
and " Ice Cold" (Dwight, p. 750). 

Edwards makes the following reference to short-hand in 
his Diary (Dwight, p. 100): "Friday night Nov. 1 [1723]. 
When I am unfit for other business, to perfect myself in writ- 
ing characters." 

There is also the following entry under date of January 10 
[1724] : " Remember to act according to Prov. xii. 23, A 
prudent man concealeth knowledge." The editor inserts the 
statement that this was written " after having written to a 
considerable extent in short-hand which he used, when he 
wished what he wrote to be effectually concealed from every 
one but himself." We do not know what evidence there was 
for this statement, but, as Professor Smyth brings to my atten- 
tion, Dr. Dwight does not seem to have noticed the oddity that 
Edwards should have written the maxim in Proverbs not in 
short-hand but in plain English. With Edwards the word 
" conceal " meant not "to hide," but rather the negative of 
" put forth " or u display." It is in this sense that he used it 
in his 18th Rule as to " concealing " his determination (see 
above). In the proverbial maxim it is evidently used as the 
negative of " proclaim." 

There is nothing in the short-hand here deciphered that 
needed special secrecy any more than other memoranda written 
at the same time in long-hand ; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that Edwards, like others at that time, especially ministers, 
used this method of writing to save time, space, and paper. 

We may conclude that these short-hand entries, as far as 
they go, confirm the opinion that Edwards did not borrow his 
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principle of the ideal existence of matter from Berkeley, and that 
he was not at that time acquainted with Berkeley's publications. 

That he did not have Berkeley's theory in mind in making 
the short-hand entry marked 5, as to " things already pub- 
lished " is quite evident from the wording of the entry and the 
nature of the notes with which it is connected. It applies 
naturally enough to some of his notes on matters of scientific 
research. To suppose it to refer to the ideal existence of mat- 
ter would be to suppose him to contemplate " leaving out " the 
fundamental theory of his whole treatise which forms a part 
of and runs through all his notes. This theory was formed in 
his mind when but a boy in years and was evidently considered 
by him as being the great object of his treatise to establish. 

His note " Of Being," written when about fifteen years of 
age (see Professor Smyth's account above mentioned), con- 
cludes with the expression " spirits only are properly sub- 
stance " (Dwight, p. 708). In his note on Existence, written 
at about the same time, he says : " It is from hence I expect 
the greatest opposition. It will appear a ridiculous thing, I 
suppose, that the material world exists nowhere but in the 
soul of man " (Dwight, p. 671). This feeling, that he had 
new and strange ideas to announce, appears in the short-hand 
on the " cover" of the notes in such expressions as " the world 
will expect more modesty because of my circumstances, in 
America, young, etc.," " Before I venture to publish in Lon- 
don," " telling something strange to the world," etc. 

The allusion in his fifteenth rule (see above) to the use of 
" dialogue like the Earl of Shaftesbury " is, of itself, evidence 
that he was not then acquainted with Berkeley's " Dialogues 
between Hylas and Philonous," published in 1713, since he 
would in all probability have made his reference to that as 
much more to his purpose and more in his line of thought. 

The following is his alphabet as constructed from the speci- 
mens above described. 
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The vowels were indicated by dots or by the relative posi- 
tions of consonants, and also by loops upon consonants. The 
peculiar choice of forms for the consonants, and the use of 
loops as well as dots for the vowel sounds, made his short- 
hand very difficult to decipher without a key. 

A short-hand alphabet ascribed to (Rev. Thomas) Archisden 
in a letter from Edward Howes to John Winthrop, Jr., in 
1632, contains the same characters for the letters <?, d, Z, w, t 
and y. 1 

Although Edwards probably wrote much in this method in 
the early years of his life, no specimens are known to be in ex- 
istence other than those here given, except a very few occa- 
sional references to a verse of Scripture or to the place where 
a sermon was preached. 

It is much to be regretted that there is no trace of the short- 
hand which Dr. Dwight mentions in connection with the Diary 
of Edwards for January 10, 1724. 

I had hoped that Professor Smyth might be present, as he is 
much interested in these writings. In a letter I have just 
received from him, he says, "I fear now that I must forego 
the pleasure I had anticipated at to-morrow's meeting. The 
patience and skill you have applied to deciphering the short- 
hand writing I appreciate very highly and heartily. How that 
wonderful youth blossomed out in an exuberant productive- 
ness. His short-hand efforts seem to me as much a sort of 
overflow of his ingenuity and intellectual activity as anything. 
If, as I suppose, he made little use of this method subse- 
quently, it seems all the more like such youthful overplus of 
energy. I had hoped, before you read, to satisfy myself by 
examination of later writings as to the facts in the case." 

Dr. Samuel A. Green called the attention of members to 
a manuscript volume recently given to the library by the Misses 
Louisa Nott Perkins and Frances Jane Brewer which makes an 
interesting addition to the Sewall papers now belonging to the 
Society. The volume was begun by Samuel Sewall, Jr., on 
March 29, 1698 ; and the first thirty-five leaves are given up 
to arithmetical problems which might serve as examples for 
future use. Two centuries ago specimens of such books 
were not uncommon ; and they were known as copy-books or 

i See 4 Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vi. p. 481. 
66 
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commonplace-books, and were used at a period of time when 
printed material was scarce. Near the middle of the volume 
these tables are followed by fifty-two leaves of copies of let- 
ters, with other matter. Then turning the volume round, the 
writer had started another set of facts, mainly genealogical 
and by far the most important part of the book. The pub- 
lishing committee of Judge SewalPs Diary had access to the 
memorandum book when it was in the possession of the 
Misses Ann Elizabeth Ridgway and Henrietta Brewer Ridg- 
way, daughters of Samuel Sewall and Hannah Cazneau (Brewer) 
Ridgway, as appears by a reference to it in the Introduction 
(xxi) to the Diary. 

On the recto of the first flyleaf of the volume is pasted tho 
bookplate of Chief-Justice Sewall, who was among the earliest 
in New England to use such a mark. It is not engraved, but 
was set up by the printer from type and border pieces ; and a 
f ac-simile reproduction is here given : — 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

WILLIAM C. ENDICOTT, LL.D. 

COMMUNICATED BY 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 



The task of preparing for our Proceedings a memoir of the 
late William Crowninshield Endicott was, some time since, 
assigned to me. Though I knew Judge Endicott many years, 
and, in common, I think, with all others, of whatever kind or 
condition, who came in contact with him, had been always 
sensible of his charm of presence and manner, yet I cannot 
pretend to have known him well. Our acquaintance, though 
somewhat casual, was always agreeable ; and I retain a fresh 
recollection of not a few incidents, anecdotes and sayings of 
his to me, always marked with that flavor of refinement and 
good fellowship which seemed inseparable from all he said 
and did. He was essentially a patrician ; as such he wore the 
robes of his order lightly, because they were natural to him. 
But I lacked both time and material out of which to produce 
a suitable memoir. I was not born in Salem, nor am I of 
Essex County. He was. My presentation of him would, 
therefore, have in it of necessity something of the touch of 
one not to the manner born. Under these circumstances, in 
pursuance of what I cannot regard otherwise than as an excel- 
lent practice, I had recourse to one much better informed and 
more intimately acquainted with the man. I went to his son, 
the present William C. Endicott, during our associate's life 
the younger of that name, and asked him if he would under- 
take the duty of preparing what must always remain the 
official record of his father's life and work. He consented 
so to do ; and it now affords me satisfaction to submit the 
memoir thus prepared. 
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William Crowninshield Endicott, who died at his resi- 
dence in Boston (163 Marlborough Street) on Sunday, May 6, 
1900, was elected a member of this Society on April 4, 1864. 
He was born at Salem on November 19, 1826, in a house at 
present standing on the corner of Curtis and Derby Streets. 
It is rather a curious fact that two Cabinet Ministers from Salem 
should have been connected with this house, for it was owned 
and had been occupied by his mother's uncle, Benjamin Wil- 
liams Crowninshield, who was Secretary of the Navy, 1814- 
1817, under President Madison, and was afterwards a member 
of Congress for several years. 

His parents, William Putnam and Mary Crowninshield En- 
dicott were Unitarians, and on the first day of July, 1827, he 
was baptised William Gardner Endicott by the Rev. Dr. Flint, 
minister of the East Church at Salem. After the death of his 
uncle, William Crowninshield, who was lost at sea while mak- 
ing a voyage from Marseilles to Genoa, his name was changed 
on April 19, 1837, by a special Act of the Legislature, to Wil- 
liam Crowninshield Endicott. 

A lineal descendant of Governor John Endecott in the 
eighth generation, he came (excepting on the Crowninshield 
side of the family) of pure New England stock, and his ances- 
tors on all sides can be traced back to the early settlers of Salem. 
The descendants of Governor Endecott were people in mod- 
erate circumstances, quiet, law-abiding citizens, who took no 
active part in politics outside the town of Dan vers, and who 
for five generations tilled the soil and lived upon the Gov- 
ernor's estate, known as the " Orchard Farm " in Salem Village, 
now Danversport, which farm was granted to the Governor by 
the Court of Assistants on July 3, 1632. This estate was 
handed down from father to eldest son until 1828 : at which 
date, it was sold and remained out of the family for sixty 
years, when it was repurchased by a descendant of the Gov- 
ernor. Though somewhat diminished in size, this farm is now 
the property of a member of the family, and possesses a famous 
pear-tree still bearing fruit, said to have been planted by the 
Governor himself in 1635. 

Mr. Endicott's grandfather, Samuel Endicott, moved to 
Salem at the end of the last century, and led a sea-faring life. 
At one time he and his five brothers (John, Moses, Jacob, Wil- 
liam, and Timothy) were in command of vessels bound from 
Salem to distant ports. 
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From his mother he had either German or Swedish blood in 
his veins, for she was the great granddaughter of Johannes 
Caspar Riehter Von Crowninseheldt, who came from Leipsie 
to Boston about 1688. His grandfather, Jacob Crowninshield, 
was a member of the Massachusetts Senate from 1800 to 1802, 
and a prominent Member of Congress from 1802 to 1808. He 
was appointed Secretary of the Navy by Jefferson at the 
beginning of his second term in 1805, and was confirmed as 
such by the United States Senate. Though his commission as 
Secretary of the Navy is on file in the Department of State at 
Washington, he declined the honor for personal reasons, — 
that he could not be absent all the year from his business and 
family. The correspondence between him and Jefferson (who 
was his intimate friend) on this subject, on trade, on finance, 
and on the political aspect of parties in New England, is a 
very interesting one, and is in part preserved. His career as 
a sailor and sea-captain (for he commanded a ship when 
he was twenty-two years old) was during that interesting 
period preceding and following the French Revolution, when 
the arbitrary decrees, paper blockades, seizures and detention 
of our ships and the imprisonment of our seamen vitally 
touched the sailors of New England. On all these questions 
he was thoroughly informed, as appears from his speeches and 
letters, for to careful study of these subjects, he had added 
experience from travel in many quarters of the globe. In 
1800, he had left the sea and joined his father and brothers in 
the firm of George Crowninshield & Sons. Jacob Crownin- 
shield died in Washington on April 15, 1808, at the early age 
of thirty-eight. After his death, the firm of George Crownin- 
shield & Sons continued its foreign commerce and played a 
very conspicuous part in the War of 1812. They armed and 
equipped several privateers, one of which, the " America," be- 
came famous, had several sharp fights, and made numerous 
captures. The sum realized from her prizes is said to have 
amounted to several hundred thousand dollars. They not 
only gave their support to the Government, but it is a tradi- 
tion that they loaned to the Government all the money they 
could from their business, and at times were crippled in their 
resources. 

The name of Gardner, which Mr. Endicott first bore, came 
into the family from the wife of Jacob Crowninshield, who was 
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Sarah Gardner, a daughter of John and Sarah (Derby) Gard- 
ner. It is somewhat remarkable that in a small place like 
Salem there appears to be only one instance where the families 
of Mr. Endicott's mother and father were connected. His 
father's family for many generations were much inclined to 
agriculture, and resided in the inland towns of Danvers, Mid- 
dleton, Topsfield, Boxford, and Andover ; w^hile his mother's 
family were engaged in commerce and the various industries 
connected therewith. They lived for the most part in Salem, 
and took a prominent part in its political affairs. 

With such tradition and surroundings, Mr. Endicott began 
his life. 

He was educated in the public and private schools of Salem, 
and entered Harvard College in 1843 from the Salem Latin 
School. His scholarship was above the average, and during 
his college life, he acquired an unusual love of books which 
gave him an extended knowledge and acquaintance with 
literature. He graduated from Harvard in 1847. At his 
Commencement, he delivered a disquisition on " Public 
Honors in Different Ages." Among his classmates were 
Charles Allen (afterwards Associate Justice on the Supreme 
Bench with him), John Brooks Felton, Henry Larned Hallett, 
Richard Manning Hodges, Augustine Heard and Andrew Cun- 
ningham Wheelwright. During the last year of his college 
life, it had been proposed that after graduation he should go to 
China, and enter one of the firms which at that time was very 
prosperous and appeared to have an unusual business opening 
for a young man. Strong as the temptation was to do this, 
Mr. Endicott believed that the law was his vocation, and 
immediately after his graduation he began its study in the office 
of Nathaniel J. Lord, at that time one of the most prominent 
lawyers in Salem. Those were the days in which the Essex 
Bar was particularly famous ; for such men as Rufus Choate, 
Caleb Cushing, and Otis P. Lord were its leaders. Mr. Lord 
took keen interest in the work of his young student, showed an 
affectionate regard for him, and great satisfaction in the success 
which later came. Mr. Endicott always believed that the 
years spent in his office had been of untold benefit. 

The winter of 1849-1850 he spent at the Harvard Law 
School, where he remained for one year, and in 1850 at the 
November Term of the Supreme Court sitting at Salem he was 
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admitted to the Essex County Bar. His account-books show- 
how meagre were the earnings of a lawyer in those days, and 
the first few years of his practice were hard and brought him 
but little remuneration. He stuck to it with grim tenacity, and 
his patience was soon rewarded. 

In 1853 he formed a co-partnership — Perry & Endicott — 
with Jairus Ware Perry, well known as the author of " A 
Treatise on the Law of Trusts and Trustees." For twenty or 
more years, the firm of Perry & Endicott had a large portion 
of the legal practice in Essex County. Mr. Perry confined 
himself principally to office-work, and Mr. Endicott tried and 
argued the cases in court. While Mr. Endicott during these 
years worked hard at his profession, he was active in local pol- 
itics and delivered political speeches in the various towns of the 
county, and lectures upon many subjects before the lyceums 
and other societies. He also interested himself more or less 
in the City Government of Salem by serving three terms in 
the Common Council, in 1852, in 1853, and again in 1857, 
when on January 25th, he was unanimously elected president of 
the Common Council. From 1858 to 1863 he was elected 
city solicitor of Salem, and though after that he does not ap- 
pear to have been again elected city solicitor, he served in that 
capacity from time to time, through vote of the aldermen of 
the city. 

For three years he was the candidate for Attorney-General 
on the Democratic ticket, with Theodore H. Sweetser, as a can- 
didate for Governor in 1866 ; and with John Quincy Adams, 
as candidate for Governor in 1867 and 1868; and in the 
autumn of 1870 he was the Democratic candidate from the 
Fifth Congressional district for the Forty-Second Congress 
against Benjamin F. Butler, who had moved from his old 
Congressional District to Gloucester for the purpose of ob- 
taining the Republican nomination. In each of these years 
Mr. Endicott shared defeat with the other Democratic 
candidates. 

On February 23, 1873, the General Court of Massachusetts 
passed an act increasing the number of the Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Judicial Court to six. At that time no Demo- 
crat was upon the bench. Governor Washburn, a Republican 
governor, appointed Mr. Endicott to fill the judgeship, which 
has ever been considered a graceful and public-spirited act. 
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The appointment was a great surprise to him, — there was 
no solicitation for the office, either on his part or that of his 
friends, as far as he knew, — and his first knowledge of the 
fact was when his friend and classmate, the Hon. Charles 
Allen asked him whether he would accept the position from 
the Governor. Having signified his willingness to do so, the 
appointment was made on March 5, 1873, and on March 8, 
1873, Mr. Endicott qualified as an Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. The court at that 
time consisted of Chief-Justice Chapman, Horace Gray, Jr., 
John Wells, James D. Colt, Seth Ames, and Marcus Morton. 

During the next nine years, Mr. Endicott devoted his time 
and his strength to the work of the court. Laborious as 
the work was in those days, he was entirely absorbed in it, 
and only too gladly gave his whole energy to what he con- 
sidered his duty. The method of work then was far more 
difficult than at present, owing to the lack of general employ- 
ment of stenographers and typewriters. For the most part his 
opinions were written in his own handwriting. His opinions 
(378 in number) are to be found in the Massachusetts Reports, 
Vols. 112-133, and of these many opinions, written during the 
nine years of his service as judge of the court, " not one of his 
opinions has since been overruled. " 1 

The strain of this life told upon Mr. Endicott's health, and 
in the spring of 1882 he went to Europe. On October 25th 
of that year, he resigned his seat upon the bench, and travelled 
abroad for some eighteen months. Of his original colleagues 
upon the Bench, Chief-Justice Morton alone remained, and 
reluctantly handed to the Governor the resignation which he 
had urged Mr. Endicott to reconsider, thereby expressing the 
wish of the Court. His resignation was accepted by Governor 
Long, who wrote the following letter : — 

" It is with the greatest reluctance and only upon conviction that 
your determination is final that I accept your resignation of the office 
of Justice of the 'Supreme Judicial Court. I express the unanimous 
sentiment of the Commonwealth when I say, I regret the loss to Mas- 
sachusetts of your learning and wisdom and express the hope that you 
may soon be restored to health and to the judicial service which you 
have so long adorned." 

i Remarks of the Attorney-General at meeting of the Bar of the Common- 
wealth on November 24, 1900 
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During Mr. Endicott's career as Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, a case that created great attention among law- 
yers was the case of Willis Phelps vs. Samuel Bowles et aU.. t 
Proprietors of the " Springfield .Republican," for libel. The 
damages claimed were very large, amounting to $200,000. 
The trial was in Springfield from April 27 to May 5, 1875, 
before Judge Endicott, without a jury. Benjamin F. Thomas 
and others were counsel for plaintiff. Richard H. Dana and 
others were counsel for defendants. One of the counsel now 
living, in giving an account of the trial, says : — 

" The alleged libel consisted of imputations, contained in articles pub- 
lished in the ' Republican } upon the plaintiff, in respect to obtaining 
legislation, and votes of the City of Springfield in aid of certain railroads 
in which the plaintiff was interested as contractor, stock and bondholder, 
and president. The case was notable from the character of the charges 
made, the heavy damages demanded, the eminence of the leading coun- 
sel on both sides, and the fact that it was the first instance, in Massa- 
chusetts at least, of an action of this kind, for a libel relating to a public 
and political controversy, being tried otherwise than before a jury. No 
application for a jury trial was pressed by either party, and so under 
a statute then recent the trial was before the court without a jury. 
The grounds of defence were, Truth and Privilege ; there was much 
evidence ; the case was argued by Mr. Dana and Judge Thomas ; and 
at the conclusion of the arguments, Judge Endicott (after a few minutes 
intermission) proceeded to give at length the grounds of his decision. 
He held that the words used were libellous in their nature ; that the 
charges made as to the plaintiff's conduct in obtaining legislation and 
in carrying a vote of the city to aid an earlier railroad enterprise, 
were proved to be true ; that the leading charges were that ' he bids 
for a city job/ * lobbies a bill through the Legislature permitting the 
city to accept the bid/ ' openly buys votes/ and that, ' having despoiled 
the city of a large sum of money, he is now using that money, and the 
power that its expenditure gave him, to despoil her of another sum 
nearly as large.' " 

This last charge he held to be not proved to be either true 
or within the defendant's privilege, and therefore must find 
for the plaintiff ; but in view of the plaintiffs practices, he was 
not entitled to large damages, and judgment was therefore en- 
tered for $100 damages. This would carry no costs. A bill 
of exceptions to certain rulings made during the trial was filed 
by the plaintiff, but these were not finally pressed, and were 

67 
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never allowed, and several years afterwards the plaintiff died 
and the action was " dismissed without costs." 

In the autumn of 1883, Mr. Endicott returned from Europe 
and resumed the practice of law. Shortly afterwards he was 
retained as general counsel of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, which position he held for many years. 

Originally a Whig in politics, he voted for Taylor and Fill- 
more in 1848, and for Bell and Everett in 1860, and since 
those days always supported the Democratic party. 

In 1884 he was nominated by the Democratic Convention 
at Worcester as its candidate for Governor of the Common- 
wealth, with the Hon. James S. Grinnell of Greenfield as 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. The letter informing him 
of his unanimous nomination says : " This action of the Con- 
vention is a merited recognition of your life-long devotion to 
Democratic principles — your fidelity to all the public trusts 
you have assumed, and the dignity, honor, and rectitude 
that has always marked your intercourse with your fellow- 
men." At first he refused the nomination, but finally, much 
against his will, accepted it with the understanding that he 
should not take the stump, though he did make one speech 
during the campaign. The Democratic party of Massachu- 
setts at that time had become tinged with Butlerism, and it 
was thought by the conservative men of the party that the 
nomination of a man like Mr. Endicott, who had never been 
closely allied in any way with the machine, would be an advan- 
tage to the Cleveland ticket ; but Massachusetts was a strong 
Republican State, and, as was expected, he failed to be elected. 
Undoubtedly his prominence as candidate for Governor brought 
him to the attention of Mr. Cleveland, and in February, 1885, 
Mr. Cleveland sent for Mr. Endicott to come to Albany, when 
he offered him a place in his cabinet as Secretary of War. 
After due consideration, he accepted it, and his career in the 
War Department, as Secretary of War, during the four years 
of Mr. Cleveland's administration is now a matter of history. 
During his term, the times were peaceful and the routine of 
the War Department under such circumstances is more or less 
the same in each administration. 

A great deal of trouble with the Indians had been brewing* 
and bloodshed was avoided in Colorado and New Mexico by 
supplying certain necessities to them. The last of the great 
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Indian fights, the Apache Indian War, was ended by the sur- 
render of the Apache Indians under Geronimo. Many public 
buildings and monuments were erected, the business methods 
of the department were simplified, and favoritism in the army 
was to a great extent broken up, at least as far as it could be 
under existing conditions. The Record and Pension Division 
of the Surgeon-General's office, which had been in great con- 
fusion, was thoroughly re-organized. 

u A Board on Fortification and other Defences," known as 
the u Endicott Board," of which Mr. Endicott was chairman, 
was created by an act of Congress dated March 3, 1885. The 
work of the Board was long and laborious, and outlined the 
policy of the Government in regard to defences for the cities, 
coasts, and harbors of the country. The coast defences of the 
present day, for which Congress has made such large appro- 
priations, are the result of the recommendations of this Board. 

On May 7, 1900, the Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of War, 
issued general orders No. 69 to the army, announcing the 
death of Mr. Endicott as follows : — 

* ' It is with great sorrow that the Secretary of War announces the 
death of Honorable William Crowninshield Endicott, which occurred 
at Boston, Massachusetts, yesterday, the 6th instant. 

" Mr. Endicott was a direct descendant of Governor John Endicott, 
who for nearly a quarter of a century (1641-1665) was at the head of 
Massachusetts Colony. He was graduated at Harvard in 1847, and 
entering upon the profession of law, soon reached a high rank at the 
bar. He held various public offices from time to time until 1873, 
when he was appointed to the bench of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. This office he held for ten years, until compelled to resign 
on account of ill health. Upon the installation of President Cleveland 
on the 4th of March, 1885, Mr. Endicott was called to his cabinet as 
Secretary of War, a position which, though foreign to his training, he 
immediately rendered conspicuous by strict attention to duty and a 
keen interest in the army and its requirements. He remained at the 
head of the department during the entire period of President Cleve- 
land's first administration. He initiated many important reforms 
which, pressed to successful conclusion, enabled him to maintain un- 
diminished that high standard of integrity for which the Department 
of War has ever been distinguished." 

On his return to Massachusetts in 1889, he resumed his 
profession, and was counsel in several prominent cases ; but he 
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never took up the active work of his earlier years, and only ac- 
cepted a few of the most important cases which came to him. 

In 1867, Mr. Endicott was one of nine trustees named by 
George Peabody of London in his letter of " Gift and Instru- 
ment of Trust," accompanying a large donation for " The Pro- 
motion of Science and Useful Knowledge in the County of 
Essex." Francis. Peabody of Salem was chosen the first Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, and Mr. Endicott, Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr. Peabody died in the autumn of 1867, and on April 
13, 1868, the name was changed by the Legislature to the 
" Trustees of the Peabody Academy of Science." Mr. Endi- 
cott was chosen its second President, and held that office until 
his resignation in 1897. 

On October 7, 1891, Mr. Endicott was unanimously chosen 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Charles 
Devens as one of the Trustees of the Peabody Education 
Fund, and at the same meeting was appointed a member of 
the Executive Committee with ex-President Hayes, the Hon. 
James D. Porter, Chief-Justice Fuller, the Hon. William A. 
Courtenay, with the chairman the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
Ux-officio. On April 6, 1897, he resigned from this Board. 

He always took a deep interest in the welfare of Harvard 
College, and was elected a member of the Board of Overseers 
from 1875.to 1876, from 1876 to 1882, and from 1883 to 1889. 
In 1885, he resigned as a member of the Board of Overseers 
for the reason that he had been chosen a Fellow of the Cor- 
poration in June, 1884. On Commencement Day, 1882, the 
degree of LL.D. " was conferred upon him in glad recogni- 
tion of his attainments, station, and influence." On Septem- 
ber 24, 1895, he resigned from the corporation, which passed 
the following resolutions : — 

" The Board desire to record their sense of the high value of Judge 
Endicott's service to the University, and their regret at losing his sup- 
port in the discharge of their trust. He brought to the service of the 
University an honored name, professional distinction, and a high 
reputation in the community for impartiality, dignity, and firmness. 

" The Members of the Board will greatly miss at their meetings not 
only these rare personal possessions, hut also his sincere friendliness 
and the charm of his courteous, cordial manners." 

Thus ended his professional and political career. 
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On December 13, 1859, Mr. Endicott was married to his 
cousin, Ellen Peabody, daughter of George and Clara (Endi- 
cott) Peabody, of Salem. Two children were born — William 
Crowninshield Endicott, on September 28, 1860, and Mary 
Crowninshield Endicott, on March 15, 1864. The former 
married, on October 3, 1889, Marie Louise Thoron, and the 
latter married, on November 15, 1888, Rt. Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, M. P., of Birmingham, England. 

The greater part of his life was spent in Salem, where he 
lived until 1894, when he moved to Danvers, and passed a 
large portion of the year upon his place in that town. He 
visited Europe several times during this period, but soon with- 
drew from the active world and led a retired life until his 
death occurred. 

As he entered manhood, he was thrown upon his own 
resources, and early felt the necessity of active work as a means 
of livelihood. Could he have led a life free from drudgery, 
his taste and inclinations would have made it possible for him 
to have devoted his time to literature and public affairs. He 
had a natural bent for politics, particularly in his early life, 
and nothing but his profession prevented him from taking an 
active part in them. Once absorbed in his professional life, 
there was. time for nothing else. His addresses, such as those 
delivered in 1867 upon the opening of the Peabody Academy 
of Science in Salem, and in 1878 upon the 250th Anniversary 
of the settlement of Salem, were graceful, showed learning and 
" refined and severe " taste in his use of language. 

He always stood for what was best, and was consistently 
firm, impartial, dignified, and just. He had righteous con- 
tempt for anything that was mean or unworthy, and held those 
standards which belong to the higher type of a New England 
man. 

He was well read, with a knowledge of books which made 
him a charming companion. His library, which he had grad- 
ually accumulated, showed him to be well versed in law, 
history, biographies, political economy, poetry (for which he 
had an unusual perception and appreciation), and the standard 
works of fiction. 

It has been often said that he was born to be a judge, and 
he certainly filled that office with dignity, patience, honor, 
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and ability. At a recent meeting of the Bar of the Common- 
wealth, called by the Bar Association of the City of Boston, 
many flattering tributes were paid to his memory by Bench 
and Bar alike. The Hon. Richard Olney, who had been a 
lifelong friend of his, said : — 

" Judge Endicott was always and everywhere the gentleman. He 
was so not merely in manner and by an uncommon elegance of deport- 
ment, but through an innate sense of justice and a natural love of fair 
play, which made him no respecter of persons, and made the humblest 
suitor in his court sure of an impartial hearing and secure in every just 
claim. The combination of such traits with the knowledge and wisdom 
derived from constant study of the law and its application to the prac- 
tical affairs of life made Judge Endicott approach the ideal of a judge 
as nearly as the lot of humanity will permit." 

In appearance he was tall and striking. With dignity and 
repose of bearing, and with unusual charm of manner, he 
attracted all with whom he came in contact. Democratic and 
simple in his tastes, he made lasting friends among all classes. 
He firmly believed, in the words of Tennyson, which he often 
quoted : — 

" Self- reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power. 
Yet not for power (power of herself 
Would come uncall'd for) but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear ; 
And, because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence." 



SUMMARY. 

Nov. 19, 1826. Born at Salem. Son of William Putnam and 

Mary Crowninshield Endicott. 
July 1, 1827. Baptized William Gardner Endicott. 

April 19, 1837. Name changed by a special Act of the Legislature 

to William Crowninshield IJndicott. 
March 13, 1838. Mother, Mary Crowninshield Endicott, died. 
Aug. 28, 1843. Entered Harvard College. 
Aug. 25, 1847. Received degree of A.B. from Harvard College. 

In the order of exercises No. 10, delivered a 

Disquisition " Public Honors in Different Ages." 
1847-1849. Studied law in the office of Nathaniel J. Lord. 
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May 8, 1848. 

Sept. 10, 1849. 
Sept. 13, 1850. 

Nov. term, 1850. 

1850-1873. 
1852-1853. 
1853. 

Oct. 16, 1854. 

1857. 

Jan. 25, 1857. 

1858-1864. 

1858-1863. 

Oct. 12, 1858. 

Dec. 13, 1859. 

Sept. 28, 1860. 
Nov. 13, 1860. 

1861-1900. 
1864-1875. 
March 15, 1864. 
April 14, 1864. 

Nov. 6, 1866, ) 

Nov. 5, 1867, S 

Nov. 3, 1868. ) 
1867-1868. 

1868-1897. 



Commission signed by Gov. George N. Briggs as 
1st Lieutenant in the 6th Regiment of Light 
Infantry in the 4th Brigade, 2d Division of the 
Militia of the Commonwealth (elected April 29, 
1848). 

Entered Harvard Law School, and was there during 
year 1849-1850. 

Commission signed by Gov. George N. Briggs as 
Captain in the 6th Regiment of Light Infantry 
in the 4th Brigade, 2d Division of the Militia of 
the Commonwealth (elected Sept. 9, 1850 ; re- 
signed Jan. 29, 1852), 

Admitted as attorney and counsellor-at-law at 
Essex County Bar. 

Practised law in Salem. 

Member of Salem Common Council. 

Formed co-partnership with Jairus Ware Perry 
under firm name of u Perry & Endicott." 

Admitted as attorney and counsellor-at-law in the 
Circuit Court of the United States, at Boston. 

Member of Salem Common Council. 

Elected President of Salem Common Council. 

President of Salem Bank. 

City Solicitor of Salem. 

Elected Honorary Member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, Alpha, of Massachusetts. 

Married Ellen Peabody, daughter of George and 
Clara (Endicott) Peabody, of Salem. 

Son, William Crowninshield Endicott, born. 

Elected Honorary Member of the Salem Light 
Infantry. 

Trustee of Salem Savings Bank. 

President of Salem National Bank. 

Daughter, Mary Crowninshield Endicott, born. 

Elected Resident Member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

Ran as Democratic Candidate for Attorney-General. 

Vice-President Board of " Trustees for the Pro- 
motion of Science and Useful Knowledge in the 
County of Essex." 

President of the Board of " Trustees of the Peabody 
Academy of Science " at Salem. 
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Nov. 8, 1870. Ran for 42d Congress in 5th District as Democratic 

Candidate, against Benjamin F. Butler, Repub- 
lican. 

March 5, 1873. Commission as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, signed by Gov. William B. 
Washburn. 

March 8, 1873. Took oath of office before Gov. William B. Wash- 
burn. 

1875-1876. Elected Overseer of Harvard College. 

1876-1882. " " " 

June 28, 1882. Received degree of LL.D from Harvard College. 

Oct. 25, 1882. Resignation as Associate Justice of the Supreme 

Judicial Court of Massachusetts accepted. 

1883-1889. Elected Overseer of Harvard College. Resigned 

April 15, 1885. 

1884-1897. Trustee of Groton School. 

May 20, 1884. Chosen a Fellow of the Corporation of Harvard 

College. 

June 9, 1884. Elected Counsel of the New England Mutual 

Life Insurance Company (resigned July 14, 
1897). 

June 18, 1884. Confirmed by Board of Overseers as Fellow of the 
Corporation of Harvard College (resigned Sept. 
24, 1895). 

Sept. 3, 1884. Nominated at Worcester as Democratic Candidate 

for Governor of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts with the Hon. James S. Grinnell as 
candidate for Lieutenant-Governor. 

Oct. 20, 1884. Elected member of the American Historical Asso- 

ciation. 

Nov. 4, 1884. Defeated as candidate for governor by the Hon. 

George D. Robinson. 

Jan. 2Q, 1885. Elected Director of the New England Mutual Life 

Insurance Company (resigned July 14, 1897). 

1885-1900. Member of the Saturday Club. 

March 6, 1885. Appointed Secretary of War by President Cleve- 
land. 

March 11, 1888. Father, William Putnam Endicott, died. 

1888-1890. President of the Alumni Association of Harvard 

College. 

Nov. 15, 1888. Daughter married Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
M. P., of Birmingham, England. 

March 5, 1889. Resignation as Secretary of War accepted by Presi- 
dent Harrison. 
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Oct. 3, 1889. Son married Marie Louise Thoron. 

Oct. 25, 1889. Appointed member of the Committee on Supreme 

Court Centennial Celebration. 

Oct. 7, 1891. Appointed trustee on the part of the Commonwealth 

of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary 
(resigned Jan. 31, 1896). 

1892-1894. First president of the University Club, of Boston. 

Feb. 18, 1893. Elected member of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts. 

May 6, 1900. Died at his winter residence in Boston (163 Marl- 

borough Street). 

May 9, 1900. Funeral services from his late residence in Boston. 

Burial at Harmony Grove Cemetery, Salem, 
Massachusetts. 
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